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Welcome to The Aztlander ! 
Mike and I have put together another great issue for you! 
The Aztlander is a free-flowing, hyperactive on-line publication designed with 
you in mind. Easy-to-read, with no formal index; our cover design and highlight color 
will change each month. We welcome your feedback, comments, and suggestions! 


Contact Michael Ruggeri at this hyperlink: michaelruggeri@mac.com 
or Jim Reed at this hyperlink: mayaman@bellsouth.net 
Let us know that you want to become an Aztlander subscriber! 


Our November 16 zoom event will feature Allen Dart with a program titled: 
“Hohokam and Mimbres Rock Art and Ideology’. 
Comparison of 1000-1130 CE Mimbres-culture petroglyphs in New Mexico 
and contemporaneous glyphs of the Hohokam culture of southern Arizona 
helps define the limits of these two ancient southwestern cultures. 


Registered Professional Archaeologist Allen Dart is the executive director 
of Tucson’s nonprofit Old Pueblo Archaeology Center, which he 
founded in 1993 to provide educational and scientific programs 

in archaeology, history, and cultures. 
Check out their website at: www.o/ldpueblo.org 


Our December 14 zoom event will feature Brad Lepper with a program titled: 


“Ohio’s Great Serpent Mound and the Effigy Mounds of Wisconsin: 
Shared Symbols, Shared Stories”. 

The effigy mounds of the Upper Midwest and the Ohio Valley have been thought 
to be distinct and independent cultural developments, built at different times and by 
unrelated people. In spite of their geographic separation, the effigy mounds of Ohio 

and Wisconsin are products of a shared cultural tradition. The best available evidence 
indicates they were built at around the same time period and by groups who shared 
specific artistic motifs that can be linked to the genesis stories of Contact Period 

American Indian tribes of the Mississippi and Ohio River valleys. Brad Lepper is 

the Senior Archaeologist of the Ohio History Connection’s World Heritage Program. 
His most recent research has focused on Serpent Mound, which is on the United 
States Department of the Interior’s Tentative List of sites to be considered for 
nomination to the UNESCO World Heritage List. 
WR Y This month, our cover design features Mexican-born artist Milka Lolo 
X j f NV; and her painting titled: Balance Natural. The characters of the Mexican 
N folktales that she heard eagerly as a child became the main subjects 
pe of her paintings. Of her work, Milka explains “My work consists of the 
re-interpretation of characters, myths, and narrations of Mexican 
folk imaginary”. She has exhibited not only in Mexico, but also 
in the United States. Read an article about Milka Lolo on page 11. 
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Access and bookmark this zoom hyperlink: /ttos://usO2web.zoom.us/j//85908866154 
Note: We've found that for some, its better to copy and paste this zoom link into a browser window. 


Hohokam and Mimbres Rock Art and Ideology 
art, Executive Director of the Old Pueblo Archaeology Center 
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A Mimbres anthropomorphic 
petroglyph. Photo by Allen Dart 


Some Hohokam anthropomorphic 
petroglyphs. Photo by Tom Herrick. 
Comparison of 1000-1130 CE Mimbres-culture petroglyphs in New Mexico and contempora- 
neous glyphs of the Hohokam culture of southern Arizona helps define the limits of these two 
ancient southwestern cultures. Aspects of their rock art and other material culture also provide 


clues to their different ideologies. Certain icons are common to both Mimbres and Hohokam 
rock art, whereas each culture also exhibits repeated motifs that apparently were not produced 
by the other. Comparing and contrasting the shared and unshared rock art images, and other 


aspects of Mimbres and Hohokam cultures, suggests similarities as well as differences in their 
respective religious practices and beliefs. Registered Professional Archaeologist Allen Dart 


has worked in Arizona and New Mexico since 1975 or federal and state governments, private 
companies, and nonprofit organizations. He is the executive director of Tucson’s nonprofit 


Old Pueblo Archaeology Center (OPAC), which he founded in 1993 to provide educational 
and scientific programs in archaeology, history, and cultures. 
Check out the OPAC website at this hyperlink: www.oldpueblo.org 


Old Pueblo Archaeology Center is a 501(c)(3) nonprofit organization whose mission is to 
educate children and adults to understand and appreciate archaeology and other cultures, to 


foster the preservation of archaeological and historical sites, and to develop a lifelong concern 
for the importance of nonrenewable resources and traditional cultures. 
Are you enjoying this issue of The Aztlander? Get on the bandwagon! 


Become an Aztlander subsciber to receive each monthly issue in your inbox. It's free! 
Let Jim Reed know by copying and pasting his email address into the “To:” line of an email, 
or by clicking on the hyperlink on the previous page: Jim Reed: mayaman@bellsouth.net 


Or let Michael Ruggeri know by copying and pasting his email address into the “To:” line of an email, 
or by clicking on the hyperlink on the previous page Mike Ruggeri: michaelruggeri@mac.com 
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(3 Aztlander Scholarly Focus: M Dart 


Hohokam and Mimbres Rock Art and Ideology 
Allen Dart, RPA, Old Pueblo Archaeology Center, Tucson, Arizona 


Many of us are familiar with the Classic Mimbres Black-on-white pottery tradition that arose in 
southwestern New Mexico between about 1000 and 1130 CE. And the red-on-buff and red-on-brown 


Fig. 1: Hohokam red-on-buff and red- 
on-brown, and Mimbres Black-on-white, 
pottery showing some similarities. (Photos 
from Arizona State Museum and William L. 


pottery of southern Arizona’s Hohokam culture (ca. 450-1450 CE) 
likewise is well known to many of today’s southwestern residents. 


Mimbres and Hohokam Pottery 


The pottery styles of each of these ancient cultures — Hohokam 
and Mimbres — show some similarities with one another 

(Fig. 1). However, we also see major Hohokam and Mimbres 
pottery differences. For example, although some pottery in 
each culture depicts people, animals, and other life forms, 

the periods in which life forms occurred were different: In 
Hohokam pottery, life forms occur mainly between 800 and 
1000 CE whereas life forms in Mimbres pottery are most 
common between 1000 and 1130. 

Another major departure is the period in each culture 
during which straight-line geometric pottery designs were 
common. Mimbres pottery’s straight-line geometric designs 
were typical of non-life-form designs between 1000 and 1130, 
but the Hohokam 
straight-line geometrics 
only became prevalent 
after 1100. 


Mimbres and Hohokam 
Petroglyphs 


Pottery wasn’t the only 
art medium in Hohokam 
and Mimbres cultures. 


Another important Fig. 2: Map of Arizona and New Mexico 
vehicle for cultural showing approximate locations of the 
expression was rock Hohokam and Mimbres archaeological 
art — specifically, cultures. (Physiographic base maps from 
petroglyphs. www.arizona-map.org and www.new-mexi- 
Examination of co-map.org; graphic by Allen Dart.) 


Mimbres Classic period (1000-1130) rock art and that 
of the contemporaneous Hohokam culture of southern 
Arizona (Fig. 2) helps define the western limit of 
Mimbres art and ideology. 


Deaver; drawings from Treasured Earth: Certain petroglyph images are shared by 
Hattie Cosgrove’s Mimbres Archaeology Hohokam and Mimbres. However, each culture 


in the American Southwest by Carolyn 


created motifs that apparently were not, or were rarely, 


O’Bagy Davis, 1995, Sanpete Publications produced by the other. We can compare and contrast 


and Old Pueblo Archaeology Center; 
all images used with permission. ) 


some shared and unshared rock art images, and other 
continued on next page 
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Hohokam and Mimbres Rock Art and Ideology continea 


aspects of Hohokam and Mimbres cultures, 
to suggest similarities and differences in their 
respective religious beliefs and practices. 

We assume that Mimbres — and 
Hohokam -— rock art figures, like those found 
in the ceramics of each of those cultures, 
likely present images and meanings derived 
from mythological and cosmological narratives 
(Thompson and others 2014; Wright 2014. 
The rock symbols they left behind may 
therefore help us interpret some differences 
in the ideologies of these two ancient 
southwestern cultures. 

Certain petroglyph images and other kinds 
of archaeological features are fairly common 
to both Hohokam and Mimbres, including: 


e Some full-bodied anthropomorphs 
(human-shaped figures). 

e Anthropomorphs holding staffs. 

e Head-dressed anthropomorphs. 

e Bighorn sheep (Fig. 3). 

e Lizards (or are they “he-man” lizard 
petroglyphs often are full-bodied with 
“serrated” edges suggesting the horned 
toad lizard (genus Phrynosoma), whereas 


Fig. 3: Some Hohokam and Mimbres 
petroglyph similarities: Bighorn sheep glyphs 
at the Sheep Tank archaeological site near 
Tucson (left) and at the Pony Hills site in the 
Mimbres Valley. (Photos by Allen Dart.) 


more common in Hohokam glyphs than 

in Mimbres ones. 

The bulls-eye-like dot-in-circle motif. 

The target-like concentric circles with 

no dot in center. 

The simple scroll; | distinguish this scroll 
from a spiral glyph by the scroll’s extended 
outer end. 

Interlocking scrolls. 

Bedrock and boulder mortars, metates, 
and cupules, although metates and simple 
grinding slicks may be more common in 
Hohokam petroglyph sites. 


Some petroglyph images that are present in both 
Mimbres and Hohokam regions, but uncommon 
in both, include: 


type but some full-bodied ones suggest 
the horned toad and Gila monster 
(genus Heloderma). 


e Simple snake, zigzag, or meandering 
lines. Some are more obviously snakes 
than others; simple snakes seem to be 


e The crescent (which variously might 
represent the moon, rainbows, or human 
head-dresses). continued on next page 


*Allen Dart (B.A., M.A.), Registered Professional Archaeologist (RPA), has extensive experience supervising 
cultural resource projects at Archaic, Hohokam, Patayan, Ancestral Puebloan, Mogollon, protohistoric O’odham 


(Piman), and historical archaeological sites. Since 1975 he has been employed as an archaeologist by the 
Arizona State Museum (University of Arizona), the Museum of New Mexico, the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the U.S. Natural Resources Conservation Service, nonprofit organizations, and private consulting firms 
developing contract and grant proposals, budgets, research designs, National Register nominations, and 
publications for both professional and avocational archaeologists. An active community volunteer, Mr. Dart 
has donated his time to the Archaeological Conservancy, Arizona Archaeological and Historical Society, 
Arizona Archaeological Council, Arizona Archaeological Society, Arizona State Museum, National Park 
Service, Southwestern Mission Research Center, State Historic Preservation Office, and United Way. 

Mr. Dart volunteers his time as the Executive Director of Old Pueblo Archaeology Center, which he 
helped establish in 1993 to provide educational and scientific programs in archaeology and culture. He has 
received the Arizona Archaeological Society's Professional Archaeologist of the Year Award, the Arizona 
Archaeological and Historical Society’s Victor R. Stoner Award, the Arizona Governor’s Archaeology Advisory 
Commission Award in Public Archaeology, and other honors for his efforts to bring archaeology and history 
to the public. 


Hohokam and Mimbres Rock Art and Ideology continued 


Concentrations of large petroglyph dots. 
The cross in circle or X in circle (which 
Thompson [2011] has called an “encircled 
Greek cross”). 

The mask or anthropomorph face with 
two horns. 

Centipede. 

Possible corn plant. 

Human hand. 


Petroglyph types that apparently are more 
common in Mimbres sites than in Hohokam 
include: 


Rattlesnake. 

Horned or feathered/plumed serpent 
(Fig. 4). 

The horned serpent, which is prominent 
in later Puebloan solstice rituals, often 
is depicted with stars and even with cloud 
symbols; some interpret this image as 
Quetzalcoatl (Schaafsma 1980:217, 
254, 298). 

Birds (except for waterbirds, which are 
more common in Hohokam). 

— Mimbres bird images often depict 
birds in flight or with spread or raised 
wings, especially spread-winged 
raptors, and often are ornate 
(Schaafsma 1980:199, 227, 254). 

— Thunderbird-type (hawk or eagle?). 

— Macaw or parrot. 

— “Knifewing’ (bird type with broad 
shoulders and sharply triangular 
wings). 

Water-dwellers: fish, turtle, frog or toad, 
tadpole. 

Insects and arachnids. 

Rabbit. 

Long-tailed quadruped, possibly lion 

or coatimundi. 

Mask or face with no associated body. 
Mask or face with simple stylized body. 
Helmet-type animal-head mask. 
Goggle-eyed anthropomorph. 
Dot-in-diamond and dot-in-circle human 
or animal eye. 

Eyebrows, noses, and other facial feature 
details in anthropomorphs. 

Human footprint. 


Fig. 4: Horned serpent petroglyph at Frying Pan 
Canyon site in the Mimbres. (Photo by Carol Elliot 


for Old Pueblo Archaeology Center.) 


Drumstick or hafted ax. 

Geometric blanket-like designs. 

Burden basket. 

Cloud/terrace/step design. 

Stippled pointillist-type filler pecking within 
the outlines of anthropomorphs. 

Arrow with widened point, without bow. 
Although some Hohokam petroglyphs 
depict arrows with bows, | am not aware 
of any Hohokam arrow glyphs that show 
a widened tip suggestive of a stone 
projectile point. 

A key Mimbres glyph: The outlined cross 
(different from the outlined X). Outlined 
crosses, which are interpreted as 
“Venus” glyphs by Thompson (2011), 
are common in Mimbres petroglyph sites 
and on Mimbres Black-on-white pottery. 
Outlined crosses sometimes occur in 
Hohokam petroglyphs but they are 
relatively rare. 

Bear paw. 

Mountain lion or wildcat paw. 

Bird track-like glyphs. 


Glyph types apparently more common 
in Hohokam than Mimbres sites include: 


Stick-figure anthropomorph without 
emphasized fingers or toes. In fact, 

most Hohokam anthropomorphs are stick 
figures without emphasized digits. Some 


have solid-midbody circles. Hohokam 
continued on next page 


Hohokam and Mimbres Rock Art and Ideology continued 


full- and stippled-body anthropomorphs 
are rare. In contrast, among the 

Mimbres glyphs I’ve seen, stick-figure 
anthropomorphs are extremely rare — 

In all my photos, I’ve found only two 
possible stick-figure anthros. 
Gender-specific anthropomorphs. 
Anthropomorphs with double-triangle 
(hourglass-figure) bodies. 
Connected/hand-holding anthropomorphs. 
Lines of anthropomorphic figures, possibly 
hand-holding dancers and/or singers, are 


depicted but usually not as single masks | 

or faces. They may wear horns and/or 

feathers but no recognizable caps. They Butte site west of Tucson. (Photo by Allen Dart.) 
usually have few or no detailed facial 

features and are not particularly diversified. e Spiral: While present in both Mimbres 
Bow and arrow. Bow-and-arrow and Hohokam petroglyphs, spirals are 
combinations are seen in Hohokam sites, far more common in Hohokam sites. 

as well as images that appear to be bows Several of the Hohokam spirals have 
without arrows. Very few bow-and-arrow been confirmed as calendar-reckoning 
combinations, or bow-like glyphs, are images in which displays of sunlight and 
seen in the Mimbres sites. shadow mark certain parts of the spirals 
Possible blowgun. at equinoxes, solstices, and other times 
Pipette (Fig. 5): An almost uniquely of the year. 

Hohokam petroglyph image, although e Sun-like circle, square, spiral, or asterisk 
is also occurs farther west in Patayan with rays. 

culture sites. e Reticulate or net-like designs. 

Yoke (looped ribbon similar to Breast e Deer. 

Cancer Awareness motif): Also common e Chimera or fantasy type animals. 

in both Hohokam and Patayan sites. continued on next page 


Some limitations of a Hohokam-Mimbres 
culture-comparative rock art study 


The focus must be on petroglyphs because Mogollon culture areas of southern New 
pictographs (rock paintings) attributed to Mexico and southeastern Arizona. Therefore, 
the Hohokam are extremely rare. to focus on Mimbres symbols, | discuss here 
Petroglyphs are difficult to date: Certain glyphs only glyphs found in New Mexico’s Mimbres 
in the Hohokam and Mimbres areas are Valley that include rock art designs similar 
attributed to these respective cultures based to images on Mimbres Black-on-white pottery: 
primarily on similarities with pottery design The Fluorite Ridge, Frying Pan Canyon, 

style and imagery. Other glyphs in the same McGee Canyon, and Pony Hills sites near 
locational contexts as the similar-styled ones Cooke’s Peak; and sites near NAN Ranch. 
therefore usually are assumed to be of the Not all southern Arizona petroglyph sites are 
same age and cultural affiliation. Hohokam sites. Many glyphs in the Hohokam 
Not all southern New Mexico petroglyph sites (and Mimbres) area are of an earlier, Western 
are Mimbres sites. Many Mimbres-area Archaic style. Because that earlier style 
petroglyph symbols also are common is fairly recognizable, Western Archaic 
throughout the larger Mogollon and Jornada petroglyphs are excluded from this discussion. 


Hohokam and Mimbres Rock Art and Ideology continued 


Waterbird (likely great blue heron); 

and turkey-like bird. 

Flower-like designs. 

Nested chevrons and nested zigzags. 
Superposition of younger petroglyphs 
on older ones (rarely seen in Mimbres). 


Conclusions 


Although certain petroglyph images are 
common to both Hohokam and Mimbres 
cultures, each culture’s rock art exhibits 
motifs that apparently were not shared 
by the other. Comparison of the shared and 
unshared images, and of other aspects of 
Hohokam and Mimbres cultures, suggests 
both similarities and differences in their 
respective religious beliefs and practices. 

This inference about ideological 
differences of the two cultures is supported 
by other kinds of archaeological data. For 
example, the main kinds of public architecture 
in the Hohokam region were ballcourts and 
platform mounds, whereas in Mimbres villages 
the primary public architectural feature was 
the so-called great kiva. Also in each area, one 
sees different repeated images on decorated 
ceramics. All of these material-culture 


Aztlander Zoom on YouTube 


“Chocolate Trade Between the Ancient 
Southwest and Mesoamerica” 


with Aztlander’s own Michael Ruggeri 
Access the zoom recording at this hyperlink: 
Chocolate Trade on YouTube 


comparisons suggest the religious beliefs 
and practices of the Hohokam differed 
from those of the Mimbres. 
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a% Recent Aztlander Zoom Events You May Have Missed 


Aztlander Zoom on YouTube 


“A Cave For All Seasons: Agricultural 
and New Year Rituals at Naj Tunich Cave, 
Peten, Guatemala” 


with Barbara MacLeod 


Access the zoom recording at this hyperlink: 
A Cave For All Seasons 
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Tobacco Use in Ancient Utah 
Now Dated at 12,300 Years Ago 


Researchers have found the oldest human use 

of tobacco at a US Air Force base in Utah. Four 
charred tobacco seeds show that inhabitants of 

this site were chewing tobacco 12,300 years ago, 
9.000 years earlier than previously thought. The 
seeds were found in an open air camp with a hearth, 
animal bones and stone tools. The camp is called 
Wishbone site because hundreds of bones of wa- 
ter fowl were found there, the main food source for 
these inhabitants. 

The previous believed oldest tobacco find 
was in Alabama, where tobacco residue was found 
in a 3,300-year-old smoking pipe. Tobacco would 
not have grown in the humid area where the 
seeds were found, so the seeds had to have 
been transported from elsewhere. 

The seeds found at Wishbone belong to 
Nicotiana attenuata, the species of wild tobacco 
with the highest content of nicotine, thus the 
tobacco was selected out. 

The people of Wishbone site belonged to 
the so-called Haskett culture. This was a stone tool 
complex that developed around 13,000 years ago. 
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Very Sophisticated Engineering 
3,400 Years Ago at Poverty Point, LA 
by Sara Savat, Washington University 


Researchers at Washington University, St. Louis, have 
found that the inhabitants of Poverty Point in Louisiana 


3,400 years ago were highly skilled engineers who 


could build massive earthen structures in months that 


lasted far into the future. Their earthworks have have 


held together for 3,000 years with no failure or erosion. 
They built 72-foot-tall earthen mounds without modern 


tools, horses, or wheels. 
Using modern research methods: radiocarbon 
dating, microscopic analysis of soils and magnetic 


measurements of soils, the research provides conclusive 


evidence that the earthworks were built rapidly. 
Essentially, there is no evidence of boundaries or 


signs of weathering between the various levels, which 


would have occurred if there was even a brief pause 
in construction. This required a large labor force, 


Noteworthy Posts inthe News: North America 


An archaeologist digging the hearth at the 
prehistoric Wishbone site in Utah’s Great Salt 
Lake Desert.Credit: Daron Duke. 


The tobacco at Wishbone may have 
had ceremonial value, or enjoyed for the 
energy and focus that a stimulant such 
as nicotine could provide to exhausted 
hunter-gatherers. 

It's also addictive, so in the end 
it would probably become part of your 
everyday life. 

The research is published in 
the journal Nature Human Behavior, 

Haaretz has the report here: 

Ancient Tobacco Use 


The illustration above shows the core features 
of the Poverty Point site in northern Louisiana. 
Credit: T.R. Kidder. 


organized and good leadership. These 
were hunter-gatherers coming together 
on a huge common goal. They mixed clay, 
silt and sand to avoid erosion due to being 
in a flood plain. Phys.org has the report 


here: Sophisticated Engineering 


(<) Noteworthy Posts inthe News: Mesoamerica 


Who Built a Copy of the Famous 
Teotihuacan Citadel in Tikal? 
Scientists have been excavating the Maya 


site of Tikal since the 1950s — and thanks to 
those many decades spent documenting details 


of every structure and cataloguing each excavated 
item, Tikal has become one of the best understood 


and most thoroughly studied archaeological sites 
in the world. 
But a startling recent discovery by the 


PACUNAM LIDAR Initiative, a research consortium 


involving a Brown University anthropologist, has 
ancient Mesoamerican scholars across the 
globe wondering whether they know Tikal 

as well as they think. 

Using light detection and ranging 
software, or LIDAR, Stephen Houston, a 
professor of anthropology at Brown University, 
and Thomas Garrison, an assistant professor of 
geography at the University of Texas at Austin, 
discovered that what was long assumed to be 
an area of natural hills a short walk away from 
Tikal’s center was actually a neighborhood of 
ruined buildings that had been designed to look 
like those in Teotihuacan, the largest and most 
powerful city in the ancient Americas. 

Houston said their lidar analysis, coupled 
with a subsequent excavation by a team of 
Guatemalan archaeologists led by Edwin Roman 
Ramirez, has prompted new insights on, and big 
questions about, Teotihuacan’s influence on the 
Maya civilization. 

“What we had taken to be natural hills 
actually were shown to be modified and 
conformed to the shape of the citadel — the 
area that was possibly the imperial palace — at 
Teotihuacan,” Houston said. “Regardless of who 
built this smaller-scale replica and why, it shows 
without a doubt that there was a different level 
of interaction between Tikal and Teotihuacan 
than previously believed.” 

Houston said anthropologists have known 
for decades that inhabitants of the two cities 
were in contact and often traded with one anothe 
for centuries before Teotihuacan conquered Tikal 
around the year 378 CE. There’s also ample 
evidence suggesting that between the second 


Structure 6D-106 x 


Structure 6D-105 


A recent lidar analysis revealed that an area once 
assumed to be natural hills, center, near Tikal’s Lost 
World complex, right, is actually an 1,800-year-old 
ruined citadel. Photo: Thomas Garrison/PACUNAM. 


Houston and colleagues discovered that the grid plan 


of Teotihuacan’s citadel, shown in white outline, closely 
matches that of the newly discovered building complex 


at Tikal. Photo: Thomas Garrison/PACUNAM. 


and sixth centuries CE, Maya elites and scribes 
lived in Teotihuacan, some bringing elements of 
the empire’s culture and materials — including 
its unique funerary rituals, slope-and-panel 
architectural style and green obsidian — back 
home to Tikal. But the research consortium’s 
latest LIDAR findings and excavations prove 
that the imperial power in modern-day Mexico 
did more than just trade with and culturally 
influence the smaller city of Tikal before 
conquering it. 

The more they find out, Houston said, 
the more he hopes they understand about 
Teotinuacan’s presence in Tikal — and, more 
broadly, how its imperial power changed the 
diverse cultural and political landscape in 
Mesoamerica. 


Several online news sources covered 
this important story, but the original article 
from Brown University is here: Teo in Tikal 


Creative People: Milka Lolo 


makesomethingbeautiful.com 
Her work, inspired by Mesoamerican mythology, is nothing short of stunning. 


Milka Lolo was born in Mexico City. She has shown 
since a very early age to have very strong artistic 
inclinations. Beginning as a self-taught artist, she 
continued her studies at Academia de San Carlos 
where she attended workshops on the technique 
of pictorial materials, ceramic sculpture, engraved, 
and drawing. 

Then she decided to continue her own 
research away from the academic environment 
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which allows her to explore different artistic Y ig 
approaches and develop a very unique pictorial 4 
language. 
The characters of the Mexican folktales a s | 
that she heard eagerly as a child became the main rae oN . 
subjects of her paintings. Creating, at last, a style veal —— | B 
of its own and a contemporary aesthetic proposal In June of 2020, Milka Lolo exhibited her work at 
that has earned collectors around the world. She the Cactus Gallery in Los Angeles. The show 


was very successful. She sold everything, including 


NaS Piece nied met won in many group exh wens the painting on the cover of this November issue! 


not only in Mexico but also in the United States. 


Milka Lolo: In her own words: Access the 
« ; i f Cactus Gallery 
My work consists of the re-interpretation of website here 


characters, myths, and narrations of the Mexican 

folk imaginary. These narratives are presented as a living 
manifestation of an ancestral culture, which has been transformed 
as it has integrated into a globalized society. 

“In my work, I recreate the process of cultural miscegenation 
by incorporating elements and universal concepts to the myths and 
legends of the Mexican tradition. While | create a contemporary 
Fi : version of them, which allows 

them to remain valid in the 

collective memory and, at the 
same time, generate an own 

aesthetic, with a metaphorical 
| language based on referents 
such as surrealism, symbolism, 2) Ka E 
magical realism, artistic illustration, Los Primeros Hombres — 
| fantastic art, and indigenous art. The First Men 

“The aesthetic discourse of my work starts from the 
manifestations and artistic expressions that the human being creates 
in response to his concern about his origin and place in the world. 

“Through experimentation and application of traditional 
techniques together with the most recent materials, | emphasize 

; me AMSS the importance of syncretism, which gives form and character 
Dios del Sol — Sun God to our contemporary identity.” Read more on the next page! 


Milka’s art can also been seen on the wowxwow.com gallery website at: Milka on wowxwow 
and also keepcontemporary.com, where some of her paintings are still available to purchase at: 


Milka Lolo on keepcontemporary 
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makesomethingbeautiful.com 


An interview with Milka Lolo by Chris Zielski on makesomethingbeautiful.com 


“In June of 2020, Milka Lolo’s show Twilight Gods opened at Cactus Gallery in Los Angeles, CA. 
I was really impressed with not only her excellent artwork, but the dynamic free-spirited woman 
that she is. | asked her about the meaning behind her work, and the creative and societal 
challenges she faces. | hope you enjoy!” — Chris Zielski 


“Tm a full time artist; | don’t have 5 
any other job or income besides 
the sale of my paintings. For the 
last twelve years I’ve worked on 
my pieces from Monday to Friday 
and then sold them on the 
weekends at ‘el Jardin del Arte’, 
a well-known art fair that consists 
of over four hundred artists 
exhibiting their work in two 
different parks every weekend 
for the last sixty years. 
“For us as artists, as well 
as for many other sectors of the 
Mexican society, the pandemic 


ho, 3. r represents not only a very serious EOSTA IENE 
EI Arbol de la Vida — heath problem, but also an equally Bailarina de la Lluvia — 
The Tree of Life worrying financial crisis. Rain Dancer 
“The biggest challenge we face now in my mind was: “The grain must die for the 
is adapting to a new reality. Online art sales seed to be born”. The cycle of death and rebirth 
platforms that were once just another option became the axis of my work. My exhibition 


of assimilation of different 
myths; it is my own version 
of the Mesoamerican genesis. 
The underlying message that 
| would like to share is that with 
every catastrophe that hits us, 
as mankind we also have the 
opportunity to build a better 
world, to destroy everything 
that was wrong and start over 
from scratch.” 

— Milka Lolo 


Online at the Cactus Gallery, 
you can view Twilight Gods 
by clicking on the words above, 


“As an artist, the 
challenge is always to find 
balance between your own 
aesthetic proposal and 
economic stability, however 
self-improvement is the hardest 
battle to be fought every day, 
always try to be better than 
yesterday, to improve yourself.” 


Regarding her inspiration, 
she says: 


“Books have always been a 
great source of inspiration for me. 
Last year | focused my readings 
on the myths of creation of i or follow her on Instagram 
different Mesoamerican cultures Diosa de la Luna — at @milka.lolo or check out 
and a general idea that stuck Goddess of the Moon Milka Lolo on Facebook here. 
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Aztiander Scholarly Focus: Cecelia F. Klein’ 


Ambiguous Genders in Ancient Nahua Art, Belief, and Ritual 


Although much has been written about the 
concept of a third sex in Mesoamerica, there 

is no evidence that pre-Hispanic Nahuas, or 
Aztecs, shared it. Instead, they recognized 

only effeminate men and masculine women. 
Fray Bernardino de Sahagun’s Nahua 
informants for example, described the patlache, 
or hermaphrodite, as a “detestable woman” 

with a penis, testes, a beard, and a man’s voice, 
and his Nahua artist depicted her as a largely 
naked woman with full breasts and a married 
woman's hairdo who nonetheless wears a man’s 
cape and modestly covers her presumably male 
privates with her hand. The gender of people 
who fell into these categories was seen as 
compromised and incomplete. 

From what we can gather from critical 
readings of colonial and modern ethnographic 
accounts of Nahua rituals and myths, together 
with analyses of visual images in preconquest 
Nahua painted manuscripts (codices), effeminate 
men and “manly” women were perceived as 
antisocial. This was so because they did not 
represent the ideal norm of the married man or 
married woman who, together with their mate of 
the opposite sex, represented balance, social 
stability, and the ability to reproduce. Whereas 
harmonious male-female pairs are portrayed in 
pre-Hispanic Nahua manuscripts calmly facing 
each other with poses and limbs modestly 
composed, the bodies of people of ambiguous 
gender, as well as sex offenders such as 
adulterers, are depicted as asymmetrical, or 
“twisted,” with arms, legs, and/or feet askew 
and, often, their head turned completely 
backward (Fig. 1). 

In the Codex Vaticanus B (3773), the feet 
of a supernatural Cihuateotl (Divine Woman; 
pl. Cihuateteo), the unhappy shade of a woman 
whose death in childbirth was attributed to 
adultery, turn inward to tell the viewer that they 
are actually backward (Fig. 2, next page). One 


Fig. 1: Adulterous husband caught in the act. 
Codex Borgia 59, det. Loubat 1898. Courtesy of 
Ancient Americas at LACMA (ancientamericas.org). 


foot of the gender-shifting Nahua god 
Tezcatlipoca (Mirror [that] Smokes), who was 
accused of introducing Mexicans to same-sex 
relations, including sodomy, is missing entirely. 

Nahua artists chose these visual 
strategies because people whose gender was 
considered to be incomplete were seen as wild, 
mentally unstable, immoral, and even obscene. 
Some men whom we would identify today as 
homosexual were therefore mocked as cowards 
and, in some instances, forced to wear women’s 
clothes. Others were cognitively linked to poverty, 
physical weakness, and, especially, deceit. 
According to one Nahua tale, the unknowing 
son of a Nahua ruler in Tlaxcala placed what 
he thought was an attractive woman with the 
other women in his court. The result was that 
while he was away, more than twenty of the 
latter became pregnant. Like some men who 
engaged in same-sex acts, this offender was 
put to death for his trickery. 

Nonetheless, there were certain times 
when cross-dressed pre-Hispanic Nahua men 

continued on next page 


“Cecelia F. Klein is retired from thirty-nine years of teaching Pre-Columbian and early colonial art history, the 
first four years at Oakland University in Rochester, Michigan, and the last thirty-five years at UCLA. She is the 
author of The Face of the Earth: Frontality in Two-Dimensional Mesoamerican Art, numerous articles on Aztec 
and, more recently, Maya art, and editor of, and contributor to, Gender in Pre-Hispanic America. 


Ambiguous Genders in Ancient Nahua Art, Belief, and Ritual continued 
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Fig. 2: Cihuateotl wearing a man’s loincloth 
(maxtlatl). Codex Vaticanus B (3773) 79, det. 
Loubat 1896. Courtesy of Ancient Americas 

at LACMA (ancientamericas.org). 


and women played positive, constructive roles. 
The occasions typically fell near the end of 
a calendrical cycle that people hoped would 
transition without incident to the beginning 
of the next cycle. These liminal, “in-between” 
periods were considered unstable, and 
therefore unpredictable. For this reason, at 
these times, biological men largely dressed 
as women, and/or biological women largely 
dressed as men, performed ritually as human 
embodiments of the instability of the moment. 
Their incongruous dress implied their presumed 
ability to change at will from male to female, 
and vice versus, at times when change and 
transition were exactly what was called for. 

As in some Nahua communities 
today, this was expressed visually by bodily 
movements implying inversion or reversal, such 
as looking, walking, and/or dancing backwards. 
As corporeal “pivots” that helped to facilitate 
the smooth transition of the old, “dying” temporal 
cycle to the fresh, new cycle, they drew out 
and disposed of the evil, or “twistedness,” 
that had accumulated during the former. 

Pre-Hispanic Nahua rituals that involved 
these distinctive costumes and bodily movements 
occurred at: 1) the end of the solar year; 2) the 
end of the dry season; and 3) the end of the 
rainy season. There is also good reason 


to suspect that incomplete, unstable gender 
was associated with a particular phase 

of the moon as well. Space limits preclude 
discussing here all of these occasions, but 
the events that took place near the end of 
the Nahua 52-year “century” provide a good 
example. These rites occurred during the 
month called Tititl, “To Stretch,” which 
Alfonso Caso thought was originally the last 
of the eighteen months in the Nahua solar 
year. According to the Codex Borbonicus, 

it was during Tititl that the Aztec government 
burned what we today call a “year bundle,” 
an object composed of exactly 52 reeds 
representing the 52-years of the closing 
cycle. The cremation of the bundle, scholars 
agree, symbolized the cycle’s completion. 

It is therefore no coincidence that during 
Tititl, according to the Codex Tudela, twenty to 
thirty male priests, dressed in women’s clothes, 
danced with the female slave about to be 
sacrificed to the goddess Tonan, “Our Mother.” 
Tonan, however, was less a name than a polite 
form of address that was frequently used for 
the goddess Cihuacoatl (Woman Snake), the 
supernatural leader of the Cihuateteo. Indeed, 
according to the anonymous Codex Tudela 
commentator, members of one group of Tititl 
dancers were dressed as Cihuateteo, probably 
in costumes that combined a woman’s skirt 
with a man’s loincloth, or maxtlatl. We see this 
incongruous attire in the Codex Vaticanus B, 
page 79, on the unhappy, immodest Cihuateotl 
in our Fig. 2. A maxtlatl combined with a skirt 
appears on the four other Cihuateteo in the 
same series as well (pages 78-79). 

It was, however, specifically Cihuacoatl’s 
elderly persona, or aspect, Ilamatecuhtli, “Old 
Woman Lord,” who was honored during Tititl 
and it was she who was impersonated by a 
leading male priest dressed in her costume. 
Sahagun says that, at this time, the priest- 
impersonator danced with the severed head 
of the sacrificed woman and that, as he did 
so, “he kept stepping back, he raised his legs 
up behind him.” Thus, he adds, “It was said, 
llamatecuhtli backeth away.” Tellingly, the 
friar tells us as well that Titit] was also called 
ilamatecuhchololoya, “\lamatecuhtli’s leap,” 

continued on next page 


Ambiguous Genders in Ancient Nahua i Belief, and Ritual continues 


a clear reference to the cross-dressed Ilamatecuhti 
impersonator’s wild, erratic movements. In addition, 
he notes, a mask was placed on “her” head that 
“looked in two directions.” The mask was likely two 
masks, one of which covered the face and looked 
forward, the other attached to the back of the head 
and looking backward. While there is some reason 
to think that, at one level, the masks symbolized the 
wearer's association with adultery, a better visual 
symbol of the past transitioning to the future is 

hard to imagine. 

The practice of gender-ambiguous cross-dressing 
and wild dancing survived the Spanish conquest. In 
Mexico City, the annual Corpus Christi festival was 
canceled by Bishop Juan de Zumarraga in the early 
1540s because indigenous participants were 
cross-dressing and “conducting themselves lasciviously 
in dance.” Although Corpus Christi does not mark the 
conclusion of a special calendric cycle or period, it did 
and does celebrate the successful transubstantiation 
of bread and wine into the body of Christ, a delicate 
moment of transition that early colonial Nahuas 
probably thought required their assistance. 

Similar practices surely characterized early 
colonial celebrations of Carnival, which in some rural 
communities today still marks the end of the indigenous 
year. At this time, Incongruous, part-male, part-female 
outfits are donned by a number of Nahua dancers. In 
the Sierra de Puebla, the period is called Nanahuatili, 
“the wild days,” and features wild dance movements by 
men dressed as women except for their broad-brimmed 
man’s hat (Fig. 3). The performers, who speak in falsetto 
and make obscene jokes and gestures, represent 
underworld spirits who, when they “retire” to their 
underworld home, will cause the rains to return and 
vegetation to revive. This signals that spring planting 
can begin again. In some cases, these constructive 
roles are played by actual homosexuals, a practice 
also documented for at least one pre-Hispanic Nahua 
ceremony. Some of the same behaviors have been 
documented for modern Maya communities and 
resonate with ancient year-end ceremonies described 
in Pre-Hispanic Maya manuscripts. In the late 19th 
century, they were observed as well among the 
Huichol of West Mexico, where they simultaneously 
marked the end of the dry season and the end of 
the indigenous year. The tradition, along with the 
beliefs that underpinned it, therefore apparently 
not only predated the Nahuas, but was widespread 
throughout much of rural Mesoamerica as well. 
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Fig. 3: Nahua man dressed as a “lady” 
for Nanahuatili (Carnival), Huasteca. 
(Photograph by Paul Jean Provost, 
courtesy of Alan Sandstrom.) 
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Gs Noteworthy Posts inthe News: Maya 


Numerous Ancient Maya Sites Discovered Along Mexico’s Proposed Train Route 


New archaeological findings surface on the 
route of the much debated “Tren Maya” project 
on the Yucatan peninsula. 

Remains of nearly 2,500 Prehispanic 
structures and 80 burial sites were found on 
just one-sixth of the proposed route. Mexico’s 
National Institute of Anthropology and History 
(INAH) did not say whether any of the remains 


were disturbed or destroyed by the train project, 


which in some places runs alongside existing 
rail lines. It described the ruins as being “on 
the edge of the project.” 

Potential damage to the environment 
and archaeological sites are some of the 
reasons why critics oppose the project pushed 
by President Andrés Manuel Lopez Obrador. 

The finds range from pottery and simple 
stone outlines of thatched Prehispanic Maya 
homes to ceremonial platforms. Archaeologists 
said they were particularly impressed by the 
find of two ceramic vessels with handles or 
bases in the shape of human breasts. 

The sites were detected on the first, 
140-mile (228-kilometer) stretch of the 950-mile 
train line that will run in a rough loop around 
Yucatan. That first stretch runs from the Maya 
site of Palenque to the highway crossroad at 
Escarcega. The first four stages of the train 
project run through areas that were probably 
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Artist's rendering of the proposed Maya Train station at 
Chichen Itza. The site is the Yucatan’s biggest tourist 
attraction, averaging well over 1 million visitors a year 
(before the COVID-19 Pandemic). Photo: Fonatur. 
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Map of the proposed route of the Maya Train complete 
with a list of its stations and whistle stops. Photo: Fonatur. 


intensely occupied by the Maya, who formed a 
sprawling empire of city-states across the Yucatan 
and Central America between 2000 BCE and 
900 CE. Their descendants still live on the peninsula. 
The fifth and sixth stretches run along the 
resort-studded Caribbean coast. But the seventh 
and final stretch that runs near the Maya site of 
Calakmul may also yield high numbers of finds. 
The train is intended to connect Caribbean 
beach resorts to the peninsula’s interior, with 
largely indigenous populations and Maya sites, in 
a bid to stimulate economic development around 
its 15 stations. The government says it will cost as 
much as $6.8 billion, but others say it will be more. 
Some stretches of the route already have 
tracks, and the institute said some artifacts had 
already been disturbed by railway construction 
decades ago. But other stretches are to push 
through sensitive jungle terrain, though they will 
parallel existing roads or transmission lines. Even 
where an old railway line exists, the project would 
imply updating tracks and building new stations. 
Some Maya communities have filed court 
challenges against the project, arguing it will cause 
environmental damage. They also say they were 
not adequately consulted about it or they will not 
share in its benefits. 


Dailysabah.com has their report posted 
here: Maya Sites Discovered Along Train Route 


Gs ce) Upcoming Zoom Events for November 


November 2, 6:00 PM MT After November 2 on YouTube 
Archaeology Southwest Zoom Oregon Archaeological Society Zoom 
“Turkeys in the Mimbres Valley” “Hells Canyon Archaeology, Once and Future: 
with Sean Dolan, N3B Los Alamos Tales of Tryon Creek” 
Click on this hyperlink to register for the event: This presentation will be on their YouTube page with- 


in a few days after their November 2 live lecture: 


Hells Canyon Archaeology 


November 4, 6:00 PM ET 
Dumbarton Oaks Zoom 


Turkeys in the Mimbres Valley 


November 4, 2:00 PM MT 
University of New Mexico Zoom 
“Architectural Layout and Inka Imperial Tactics 


in Northern Chile (AD 1400-1532)” “Water, Copper, Wak’as, and Empire: 
with Beau Murphy Late Prehispanic Political Ecology 
Click on this hyperlink to register for th t in ne eeu a Aacama DESAI 
e ald er PE with Francis Hayashida, N3B Los Alamos 
E Click on this hyperlink to register for the event: 
Beau Murphy is an archaeologist and PhD . ; 
Candidate in the Dept. of Anthropology Political Ecology in the Atacama Desert 


November 5, 7 PMET*6PMCT Pre-Columbian Society of Washington D.C. Zoom 


“The Intimacy of Impression in Mesoamerican Art” 
with Bryan R. Just, PhD, Princeton University 


Click on this hyperlink to register for the event: The Intimacy of Impression 
You will receive a confirmatory reply and a reminder a day prior to the talk. 


This talk will contemplate the meaning of artist technology, focusing on the use of 
molds in ceramic production. The leitmotif is a style of ceramic vessel known as 
* Rio Blanco, produced in the Mixtequilla region of Veracruz, Mexico (circa 600-1000 CE). 
The vessels present only a few pictorial themes, but with notable variations of each 
within the corpus. The use of molds was not for mass production of identical objects. Instead, artists 
used existing vessels as the model for each subsequent work, creating single-use molds each time. 
Dr. Just will consider this technique in relation to other artistic acts in Mesoamerica involving direct, 
intimate engagement with existing objects, such as the modification of sculptures over time and 
the use of stamps. 


Bryan R. Just is the Peter Jay Sharp, Class of 1952, Curator and 04 Native American and 


ta 


Lecturer of the Art of the Ancient Americas at the Princeton University Indigenous Studies 
Art Museum. Just received a B.A. in Archaeological Studies and the Initiative at Princeton 
History of Art from Yale University (1995) and an M.A. (1999) in Art History and a Ph.D. (2006) in 

Art History and Linguistics, both from Tulane University. A specialist in ancient Maya art history, his 
publications include Dancing into Dreams: Maya Vases of the Ik’ Kingdom (2012) and “Printed Pictures 
of Maya Sculpture” (2012). He served as in-house curator for the exhibition Gifts from the Ancestors: 
Ancient Ivories of Bering Strait, co-curated by William Fitzhugh and Julie Hollowell, from October 2009 
to January 2010 at Princeton. His 2012 exhibition Dancing into Dreams: Maya Vases of the Ik’ Kingdom 
was one of five finalists for the Association of Art Museum Curators 2012 Outstanding Exhibition in a 
University Museum. In 2015, he reopened the completely refurbished ancient Americas galleries at the 
Princeton University Art Museum. Just’s teaching at Princeton includes seminars on Maya and Olmec 
art, as well as introductory lecture courses on the art of Mesoamerica. Just chairs Princeton University’s 
NAGPRA committee. He is currently writing a handbook of the Museum’s collections from Mesoamerica 
and developing the galleries for the new Princeton University Art Museum, scheduled to open late 2024. 
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» Upcoming Zoom Events for November 
mPOSNY Zoom 


November 8, 6:00 PM ET 
AlA-New York Zoom 
“Vitality Materialized: On the Piercing and “The Power and Agency of Corporal Animal 
Adornment of the Body in Mesoamerica” 
Andrew Finegold Lecture 
Click on this hyperlink to register for the event: 


Piercing and Adornment 


November 9, 8:00 AM — 5:00 PM ET 
Vanderbilt University Virtual Forum 
“Formative Interactions in the Central Andes” 
Click on this hyperlink to register for the event: 


Central Andes Interactions 
During the first millennium BC, monumental 
centers rose and fell across the Central Andes. 
These sites and their inhabitants were entangled 
in varying local, regional, and long-distance 
interactions. This all-day forum brings researchers 
from around the world into discussions to explore 


Forms — Ritualized Animals from 
Copan, Honduras” with Nawa Sugiyama 


Click on this hyperlink to register for the event: 
Ritualized Animals from Copan 
Throughout Mesoamerica, corporal animal forms 
(a term encompassing live animals, animal-derived 
by-products, and artifacts made from animal 
bodies) were ascribed with proprietary agency. 
They were important mediators of power, were 
integral to the social identity of their users, and 
encapsulated contemporary sociopolitical 
circumstances. A zooarchaeological and isotopic 
investigation of three ritual deposits at the Classic 
Maya center of Copan, Honduras (AD 426-82) 
demonstrates the processes by which corporal 
animal forms were prominent actors in the ritual 
arena through a formal process of commingling 
and translating animal body parts, in some cases 
materializing prominent actors of world-creation 
(Starry Deer-Crocodile), and in others reifying regal 
power ascribed to felids to the 16th and final ruler 
of Copan through extravagant ritual sacrifice 


November 10, 7:00 PM MT 
San Juan Basin Archaeological Society Zoom 
“Casas Grandes — Escaping Pueblo Space” 
with Dr. Stephen Lekson 
Access the zoom event here: 
Escaping Pueblo Space 
Meeting ID: 857 8070 6701 


Passcode: 578820 


our current understandings of this early period 
and directions for future research. This live virtual 
event is organized into four 1-hour regional round 
tables and a final general discussion. 


November 10, 6:30 PM CT 
Dickson Mounds Discussion 
“Illinois Mounds & Their Meaning” 
with Dr. Duane Esarey and Logan Pappenfort 
Click on this hyperlink to register for the event: 
Illinois Mounds 


Join Dr. Duane Esarey and Logan Pappenfort from 
November 18, 6:00 PM CT 


Archaeological Conservancy Zoom 


Dickson Mounds for a discussion of the earthworks 
which helped shape the landscape of the Prairie 
State. Learn about the history of the mounds as 
well as the different perspectives and viewpoints 
surrounding these important sites. Come away 
with a better understanding and respect for the 
native land which we all now call home. 


November 12, 7:00 PM CST 
Maya Society of Minnesota Zoom 
“Reflections on Arte del Mar: 


Artistic Exchange in the Caribbean” 
with James Doyle, Ph.D. 


Go to their website and launch Zoom at the time 
of the meeting, and click on “launch meeting” 


Reflections on Arte del Mar 


“The Moon’s Tears Fell on Cahokia” 
with Dr. Timothy R. Pauketat 
Click on this hyperlink to register for this Webinar: 


When the Moon’s Tears Fell 
With the discovery of the first yellow-floored shrine 
house in 2000, archaeologists began to rethink 
the rise of one of North America’s most important 
ancient cultural phenomena—Greater Cahokia 
and its far-flung outposts or missions. Presented 
by Dr. Tim R. Pauketat, Director of the Illinois State 
Archaeological Survey, Illinois State Archaeologist, 


and professor of Anthropology and Medieval Studies 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. 
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Aztlander Scholarly Focus: Michael Ruggeri =» 


HI, 
New and Dynamic Research 


on the Peopling of the Caribbean 


Previous non-genetic studies of the ancient 
settlers of the Caribbean Islands pointed to 
perhaps a single immigration of the Caribbean 
by people from either Central or South America. 
Since earlier research depended on non-genetic 
study of artifacts like tools, pottery, bone and 
shell fragments, these studies did not have the 
advantage of the more sophisticated genetic 
and DNA analysis. Now these techniques have 
been applied to this question for the first time, 
and the results are far reaching and dynamic 
in answering the questions of who the first 
Caribbean peoples were. 

Two new studies using advanced 
genetics in Copenhagen, Leiden, and Harvard 
Medical School have been published recently 
in the journal Nature, and in the journal 
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The Caribbean was one of the last regions of the 
Americas to be settled by humans, but where they came 
from and how and when they reached the islands remain 


Science. While both papers differ in only unclear. Researchers have found evidence of at least 
one important aspect which I will discuss, three separate dispersals into the region, including two 
both have reached the same overall early dispersals into the Western Caribbean, one of which 
conclusions independent of each other. seems connected to radiation events in North America. 
The two groups of researchers studied This was followed by a later expansion from South America. 
the genomes of 263 individuals. The genomes The first people to enter the Caribbean 
researched were of people in the Caribbean were a stone tool using tribe that entered Cuba 
and Venezuela. The genome study revealed 6,000 years ago and expanded eastward to other 
that the Caribbean was populated in two waves islands, probably originating in Belize because 
from Venezuela and Central America, and the their artifacts look like Belize artifacts. 
first wave came into the Caribbean 3,100 years The second wave entered 2,500-3,000 
before the second wave. They extracted DNA years ago and were farmers and potters related 
from the bone protecting the inner ears of these to the Arawak of northeast South America who 
individuals since the humid weather decayed traveled to the Venezuelan coast and then to 
the rest of the DNA in their systems. continued on next page 


*Michael Ruggeri is Professor Emeritus from the City Colleges of Chicago. He is the 
moderator of the largest and oldest Ancient Americas listserv on the world wide web: 
Aztlan. He also moderates an Andean list and a Mound Builders list. Mike serves 
on the Board of the Illinois Association for the Advancement of Archaeology and 
the Board of the Chicago Archaeological Society. He has taught courses on 
Mesoamerica, Mexican History, and Latin American History among other courses 
in his 33-year teaching career. He maintains over 50 different web pages on all 
aspects of the Ancient Americas. For the Chicago Archaeological Society, he contributes a regular 
column to their newsletter, the CODEX, and has given many lectures to the Society on various 
Ancient Americas topics. Mike tells us he maintains the largest presence on the world wide web 
in the area of the Ancient Americas. 

Explore Mike Ruggeri’s Ancient Americas Web Pages at this hyperlink: Mikes_AA_pages 


New and Dynamic Research on the Peopling of the Caribbean 
by Michael Ruggeri continued 


Puerto Rico and westward starting in what 
is called the Ceramic Age. 

Traces of the oldest inhabitants from 
the first wave can be found in western Cuba. 
These two groups rarely mixed, the genetic 
record shows. The settlers spread to some 
700 islands in the Caribbean. And although 
European diseases and conquest wiped 
out the small populations on these islands, 
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researchers found 4% of their genes th Cuba, Some archaeologists pointed to dramatic shifts in 
6% in the Dominican Republic and 14% in Caribbean pottery styles as evidence of new migrations. 
Puerto Rico. But the Caribbean DNA study shows all of the styles 

The researchers who published their were created by one group of people over time. Pictured: 


These effigy vessels belong to the Saladoid pottery type, 
ornate and difficult to shape. Source: Corinne Hofman and 
Menno Hoogland / Florida Museum of Natural History. 


paper in Science found genetic traces of 
Channel Islanders off the coast of California, 
which has a record of settlement going far 


back in history to at least 12,000 years ago. migrations into the Caribbean and exactly who 
They would have traveled south in the Pacific these people were over time. We see that the 
and then their tribe would have traversed migrants were a mosaic of cultures spreading 
Venezuela to the Caribbean. out over 1,000,000 square miles and 700 islands 

The group that published their paper going back 6,000 years or maybe even earlier; the 
in Nature did not find these genetic materials. genetic research continues using lab equipment 
The full Nature research paper is published that only those who study in Eurasia had before. 
online for free here: Peopling of the Caribbean There are sixteen archaeological sites in 
in Nature The dense genetic science in that Cuba, the Bahamas, Puerto Rico, Guadeloupe, and 
paper gives you an idea how complex these St. Lucia — classified as “Archaic” or “Ceramic.” 
genetic studies are. The later Arawak-related people settled in the 

So just with the publication of these Bahamas, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
papers recently, we now have a much more Puerto Rico, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, Curagao, 
complete and detailed history of the first and Venezuela. a 
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Michael Ruggeri invites you all to join the listserv “Aztlan” as it transports itself to its 
new host at aztlan@simplelists.com 


Aztlan has been around for well over two decades, and has recently been moved to 
a new server at azilan@simplelists.com. Aztlan is one of the oldest and most respected 
listservs for the world of the Ancient Americas. 


The moderators filter out ad hominems and science fiction archaeology. 


If you would like to subscribe, copy and paste Mike’s email address into the “To” line 
of an email message: michaelruggeri@mac.com 


The listserv has members from the professional archaeological community, enthusiasts, 
students, and folks who have an interest in the Ancient Americas. 
All can participate in posting, and the listserv is free to all. Join today! 
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“= Looking Towards the Future: Our December Aztiander Zoom 


Tuesday, December 14 • 7 PM CST ° 8 PM EST 
Bookmark this zoom link to join the event: hitos://UusO2web.zoom.uSs///88391378355 
“Ohio’s Great Serpent Mound and the Effigy Mounds 
of Wisconsin: Shared Symbols, Shared Stories” 


with Brad Lepper, Senior Archaeologist 
of the Ohio History Connection’s World Heritage Program 
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The effigy mounds of the Upper Midwest and the 
Ohio Valley have been thought to be distinct and 
independent cultural developments, built at different 
times and by unrelated people. In spite of their Uiit ateck 
geographic separation, the effigy mounds of Ohio = 
and Wisconsin are products of a shared cultural 7 
tradition. The best available evidence indicates they 
were built at around the same time period and 


by groups who shared specific artistic motifs that L 
can be linked to the genesis stories of Contact Period American Indian tribes 


of the Mississippi and Ohio River valleys. 


Brad Lepper is the Senior Archaeologist of the Ohio History Connection’s World 
Heritage Program. His most recent research has focused on Serpent Mound, 
which is on the United States Department of the Interior’s Tentative List of sites 

to be considered for nomination to the UNESCO World Heritage List. 


The Mayanist Issue 3(1) from American Foreign Academic Research 


We are excited to announce that Issue 3(1) of The Mayanist 
was just published online! This issue is dedicated to 
essential and recent developments in the field of 
community-based participatory research in the Maya 
world and beyond. Download it (or any of its papers) 


for free here: httos:/www.goafar.org/themayanist 


This issue was edited by Maxime Lamoureux St-Hilaire, 
Mat Saunders, and Claire Novotny — our guest editor 

who did a phenomenal job. All the original artwork was 

masterfully done by ajtz’ib Walter Paz Joj. The issue was 

laid out by Joel Skidmore and copy-edited by Jack Barry. 

18 authors contributed to 8 papers — our biggest issue so 

far! We are proud that our team features at its core many 

Indigenous and Latin American scholars, along with several aye career scholars. 
We are in the process of continuing to translate our articles to Spanish to further increase 
accessibility to quality literature on the Maya World. 


You can now purchase hard copies of The Mayanist on the AFAR store front: 


https://www.goafar.org/new-products 
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(3) Upcoming Zoom Events for November onina 
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Access and bookmark this active hyperlink to join the event: 


https://usO2web.zoom.us/j/89793365644 


The “Happy Accident” of 1970: Linda Schele 
Meets Moi, Merle, and Palenque with Elaine Schele 


Linda Schele’s cathartic visit to Palenque, Mexico in 1970 
was transformative for her. She fell in love with the ancient 
ruins, the forest surrounding it, the people of Palenque 
and with the art and architecture of the site. 

She spent the next two years obsessively studying its 
architecture and its jungle, drawing the buildings and 

creating oil paintings of its rich foliage. 


| will share some of those 
paintings and drawings 
during the presentation. She 


Linda standing in front of one of her paintings. 
When she first visited the temples of Palenque, was also teaching studio art at 


she was an artist who taught studio art. ihe University of South 
Alabama during that time and began a habit of returning to 
Palenque on scheduled breaks from her teaching job, bringing 
two to three art students with her on each trip. 


During her third year of study at the site, she became enamored 
with Palenque’s iconography and with the mysterious inscriptions 
as seen in its stone carvings which culminated in her participation P- 3p 
in the First Palenque Roundtable organized by Merle Greene ee 
Robertson in 1973. This is the story of Linda’s awakening to pide Sore asson Tar Paay 
is evident in this early painting of a 
Maya man exploring the jungle. 


the ancient Maya, to art history and to Maya epigraphy. 


You can always get zoom recording announcements here: 
Ancient Americas Lectures on YouTube: 
Mike Ruggeri’s You Tube Ancient Americas Lectures 


You may also donate to or have your “ad” or promo in The Aztlander. 


Ask Jim Reed “how” by using the hyperlink on the intro page or copying and pasting his email address 
into the “To:” line of an email: Jim Reed: mayaman@bellsouth.net 


Recent Live Streaming Events You May Have Missed 


Institute of Maya Studies Zoom Recording on the IMS website: 


“A History of Ancient Maya Ancestor Veneration and Political Authority 
in the Mopan Valley of Western Belize” with Kathryn Brown and Jason Yaeger 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


Mopan Valley Maya Ancestor Veneration and Political Authority 


The Mopan River valley was home to a string 
of closely spaced centers, extending from 
Las Ruinas de Arenal in the south to Buenavista 
del Cayo in the north. Thanks to over six 
decades of concerted fieldwork by several 
long-term projects, we have excellent data for 
reconstructing the region’s political history. 
Many of these centers were initially occupied 
in the Early or Middle Preclassic, but they had 
distinct histories, becoming powerful political 
centers at different times over the course of the 


Preclassic and Classic periods. In this talk, we 
examine the phenomenon of ancestor veneration as one important line of evidence for 


reconstructing the political history of this region and for understanding how the nature of 
political authority and political organization changed over the course of nearly two millennia, 
from the Middle Preclassic period to the Terminal Classic period. 


M. Kathryn Brown is the Lutcher Brown Endowed Professor of Anthropology at the University 
of Texas at San Antonio. For over three decades, her research has examined one of anthropology’s 
fundamental topics, the origins of complex societies, using the ancient Maya of Belize as her 
primary case study. Since 2005, she has directed the Mopan Valley Preclassic Project. 
Jason Yaeger is the President’s Endowed Professor of Anthropology at the University of Texas at 
San Antonio. An anthropological archaeologist, he directs the Mopan Valley Archaeological Project, 
which studies the organization of ancient Maya households and communities, Maya political organization, 
and the dynamic relationships among climate, environment, and society in western Belize. 


Institute of Maya Studies Zoom Recording ArchaeoEd Podcast from Ed Barnhart 
“Digital Approaches to the Past, Present, “How I Discovered Ma'ax Na” 
Click on this hyperlink to access the Podcast: 


and Future of Egmont Key, Florida” 
with Laura Harrison, Ph.D, : f 
Discovering Ma'ax Na 


Director, University of South Florida Access 3D Lab 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


The Future of Egmont Key 
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Digital Approaches to the Past, or. Laura x. uarrison 
P t, and Future of Egmont Key, : : x 
E E SEY AA jungles of Northwest Belize. This podcast 
is the story of how | did it. 


& Architecture” with V. Garth Norman 


oi Recent live Streaming Events You May Have Missell continues 
“Measure & Geometry in Ancient Maya Art 


IT 7 ; 
Crow Canyon Archaeological Center 
“Hopi History at the Homol’ovi 
Settlement Cluster” with Dr. Chuck Adams Access the zoom recording on YouTube here: 
Access the zoom recording on YouTube here: Measure and Geometr 
——.. “aa 
IZAPA, MEXICO S$ l 


Hopi Settlement Cluster 
Ancient Temple 
Observatory 
“IZAPA'S 260 Day CALENDAR + MIDDLE EASTERN CUBITS & GEOMETRY 
are KEY to MESOAMERICAN Antiquities: 


Olmec-1500 BC, Izapa-550 BC, Maya-200-900 AD 


+ MIGRATIONS to So. & No. America” 
© 2020 V. Garth Norman 7 
| www.garthnorman.com i 4 
www.izapa.co (Espanol) 


Garth Norman, director of the Center for 
Izapan Research, proposes a sophisticated 
and complex link between ancient art 
and architecture in the Middle East with that 
of Mesoamerica. Norman condenses over 
40+ years of research and presents some 

conclusions that may surprise you. 


The Homol’ovi Settlement Cluster comprises seven 
villages arrayed along a 20-mile stretch of the 
Little Colorado River. These villages were variously 
occupied between AD 1260-1400 and figure 

prominently in Hopi migration stories 


Live Streaming Events on YouTube Channels 


Each of these names are hyperlinks to access the channels of your choice. 
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Click on them, and they will open for you in another browser window. 
Ancient Americas Arizona State Museum 
Amerind Foundation Mark Van Stone 
Peabody Museum Lectures 


ArchaeoEd Podcast 
Archaeological Conservancy Penn Museum 
Archaeology Cafe School for Advanced Research 
Archaeology Southwest Smithsonian Native American Museum 

ArchaeologyTV Teotihuacan: City of Water, City of Fire 


We hope that you have enjoyed this issue of The Aztlander! 
Feel free to contact us to leave your comments and suggestions for future issues. 
The Aztlander is announced to thousands of Ancient Americas enthusiasts. If you would like 
to donate to sponsor an ad for your business or organization, remember we provide hyperlinks, 
so folks can immediately access your website for products, services, book sales, etc. 


Contact Jim Reed by using the hyperlink on the intro page or copying and pasting his email address 
into the “To:” line of an email: Jim Reed: mayaman@bellsouth.net 


Contact Michael Ruggeri by using the hyperlink on the intro page or copying and pasting his email address 
into the “To:” line of an email: Mike Ruggeri: michaelruggeri@mac.com 


